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the cold current flowing along the west coast of Australia, they are
heated by their contact with the land, and therefore do not deposit
the moisture they contain.
In the winter months conditions are greatly changed. There is
no longer a heavy rainfall in the north, and, while the trade winds
still blow towards the east coast, they do not penetrate far inland,
nor do they lead to a heavy precipitation. But, as the whole
wind system has moved northwards, the south-west of Western
Australia, the south of South Australia, Victoria, and the south-east
of New South Wales now lie on the margin of the belt of westerly
winds, and receive rainfall from the cyclonic disturbances which
originate in that belt and pass along the south coast from west to
east. A line drawn from North-West Cape to Sydney roughly
divides Australia into two parts, one with summer and the other
with winter rainfall. The district comprising the south-cast of
New South Wales and the east of Victoria lies across the eastern
extremity of this line, and as a consequence has its precipitation
uniformly distributed throughout the year.
As a result of these conditions, the north and east coasts of
Australia receive an average annual rainfall of at least 40 inches.
This amount rapidly decreases inland, both towards the south
and the west; and over part of the Great Plains and most of the
Western Plateau the precipitation does not exceed 10 inches per
year. In the region of winter rainfall, the south-west corner of
Western Australia and part of Victoria have over 20 inches, but
elsewhere less than that amount falls.
IRRIGATIONT. On considering these facts it is obvious that a large
part of the continent Is destitute of sufficient supplies of moisture to
permft of its settlement, and that other parts, which receive in
years of average rainfall the minimum amount necessary for this
purpose, are in years of low rainfall subject to great disaster. Efforts
have therefore been made to augment, by irrigation, the water
supply of the marginal districts. The rivers offer no*adequate means
of so doing. On the north and east coasts they are perennial, but in
the interior the only one which does not fail in times of drought
is the Murray with its tributary the Murrumbidgee, which are
snow-fed, and, although their waters are being utilized in various
places to which reference will be made later, they can never provide
for more than a mere fraction of the waterless area. Another